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The Consumer and His Protection by the Government 


A Misrepresented Medicine, and Laxity fact that Dr. Wiley, who brought a he pass 
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nasal membrane, but might even kill the human subjects 
themselves. The conditions of the experiments of course 
do not in any essential respect parallel the conditions 
under which apex is used—a drop on the handkerchief 
or pillow. Yet newspapers and magazines which boast of 
a severe censorship of advertising accept such proof as 
evidence. 

l’apex, like the Radio Corporation of America, had a 
somewhat mystical, war-time origin. Certain chemists 
in a plant engaged in important experiments for the 
British government were found to be unaffected by in- 
fluenza which struck heavily among the workers in other 
departments of the concern. This gave rise to the belief 
that the product with which they were experimenting had 
in some way protected them, and so with scientific insight 
they decided that an important medical discovery had been 
made. Unlike medical scientists, however, they did not 
publish their findings to the world in the journals of their 
profession, but kept the method of making the product a 
secret. 

The composition of /’apex is probably not of very 
great importance, but various tests have been made in 
Holland and in this country. A substance very similar 
to | apex in physical and chemical properties may be made 
according to the following very simple formula: 


Menthol 15 gm 
Oil Lavender Flowers 15 ce. 
Alcohol (94 per cent) to make 100 ce. 


It thus appears that this allegedly important medical 
discovery is essentially menthol dissolved in alcohol and 
perfumed with oil of lavender. This mixture is sold 
under the implied claim that it will cure nasal infections, 
give quick relief from catarrh and hay fever, and pre- 
vent influenza. 

Based on the proximate composition determined by the 
A.M.A., the ingredients for a dollar bottle of J apex 
should cost at wholesale, even using tax-paid alcohol, not 
over 7 cents. To physicians, says the A.M.A. Journal, 
it should be clear that the product is to all intents and 
purposes an expensive substitute for the old-time menthol 
inhaler and it is not likely that its effectiveness in cure 
of nasal infections, relief of hay fever, or prevention of 
influenza would be any greater than that of menthol. 

We have reported in past bulletins a number of cases 
where the Federal Food and Drugs Administration has 
permitted most obvious and long continued violations of 
the act under which it operates, without serious efforts 
at restraint. Such violations seem to be found as fre- 
quently by unofficial organizations as by the government's 
own authorities. Though the analysis of the product 
showed the presence of large quantities of alcohol, apex 
carries on the trade package no declaration of the pres 
ence or amount of alcohol as required by the national 


Food and Drugs Act 


While the Law Delays, Business Keeps 
the Cash Register Ringing 


HOSE who are familiar with the time relationships 
which apply in a proceeding by the government 
against commercial firms guilty of “unfair com- 
petition” or similar offenses involving loss or misrepre- 
sentation to the consumer are aware of the extent to 
which this general dilatoriness militates against the con- 
sumer’s interest. The attitude of delay, linger, and 
“stipulate”, exists to such a degree as almost to make the 
regulatory bureau’s work in the field a waste of taxpayers’ 
funds. For example: 
In 1924 a Senatorial resolution authorized a certain 


investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. In 1926, 
pursuant to that resolution, certain subpoenas were issued 
by the Commission calling for 450 specified letters of 
the flour milling and baking industries. Delivery of these 
letters to the Commission was blocked by an injunction 
obtained by the trade association concerned, and after 
long periods of argument and consideration before the 
courts, the Trade Commission’s right to the material was 
finally established in April, 1931. No word has yet been 
heard as to the use made of this material so painfully and 
so slowly acquired against the opposition of the usually 
superior (because enormously better-paid) legal counsel 
for the business interests. As commonly happens with 
investigations of this kind, by the time the data have been 
assembled and worked over, the conditions investigated 
have long since been modified by the force of events to 
such a degree that the conclusions are of but little value 
except as economic history. It is unlikely that the inves- 
tigation of the milling and baking industries, begun to 
solve a problem pressing in 1924, will be of much use in 
solving a different set of problems in the depression year 
of 1931. 

In January, 1924, a complaint was filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission against James S. Kirk & Co. on the 
use by that company of the word “castile” on soaps 
either containing no olive oil or not wholly composed of 
olive oil as the fatty ingredient. The last heard of this 
case, which is still far from settlement, is a brief filed 
by the Commission’s attorney in answer to a motion by 
the Kirk Company to set aside an order entered by the 
Commission in December, 1928, this order itself being 
nearly five years behind the facts complained of. It is 
absurd that taxpayers’ money should be wasted in opera 
tions of this type. It is our information that there are 
or were some twenty brands of soap made by this com 
pany varying from no olive oil to 90 per cent olive oil in 
their fat content and represented to be castile or olive 
oil soaps. The Kirk Company was taken over by Proctor 
& Gamble in July, 1930, and this latter company is now 
acting in the seven-year-old litigation. The Trade Com- 
mission’s very patient and unhurried tactics show it to 
be a regulatory body totally unsuited to control of a 
predatory business generation. There are ways of getting 
around these forces which nullify the commission’s work 
—perfectly legal ways too—but the Commissioners, we 
venture, will not devise or apply them. The custom of 
legal-minded men is more to think of reasons why and 
ways in which necessary things cannot be done. 

A much more temperate criticism of the Trade Com- 
mission’s ineffectiveness than we have seen in some 
quarters appears in the August American Mercury in 
an interesting article called ,“Uncle Sam’s Ballyhoo Men”, 
by J. Frederick Essary: 





The Federal Trade Commission, which was set up to 
do trust-busting on a large scale, now finds itself con- 
cerned mainly with unfair trade practices among small- 
bore commercial gougers and freebooters \ careful 
reader of its hand-outs will find his education in the mat- 
ter of American business ethics vastly improved. He will 
discover, for example, how the Commission lately stopped 
the use of cotton thread in embroidery and crocheting 
advertised as silk. Also, how steps had to be taken to 
prevent the circulation of bogus testimonials endorsing 
certain cosmetics; what was done by the Commission to 
protect the trade name of a well-known antiseptic; how a 
crusade was launched against the use of “U.S.” labels on 
watches and hairpins that had not, in fact, been made 
“under government supervision”; how “new hair” adver- 
tisements were dropped by a manufacturer whose prod- 
uct “could not make human hair grow”; how certain 
actresses’ testimonials in behalf of certain hosiery were 
ordered discontinued; how a dealer in roofing materials 
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was forced to modify his sales talk; how a vendor of 
“sensational books” agreed to stop representing himself 
as their publisher; how a certain magazine publisher was 
barred from printing further matrimonial bureau ads; 
how dubious advertisements of cures for tonsilitis, skin 
diseases and nervous disorders were dropped; and how 
love powder vendors withdrew their extravagant claims 
regarding “lucky stones, lucky bags and wishing bones.” 


One must disagree with Mr. Essary if he holds that 
the ignorant and gullible have no right at all to the pro- 
tection of the government. Criticism is due not solely 
because these are unimportant issues (there was a time 
shortly after the organization of the Commission when 
it did deal with important questions), but rather that 
through its concentration on these safe and simple issues 
which it has on occasion been able to handle successfully 
in the courts, since such cases involve small firms unable 
to hire sufficiently able and high-priced counsel, the Com- 
mission's staff is so busily engaged that it has only a lim- 
ited amount of time and energy tor matters of serious 
economic or industrial magnitude. One of these, the con- 
duct of the investigation of the electric power companies, 
had to be forced upon the Commission with a Congres- 
sional mandate, following a debate which carried the plain 
intimation that if the work were not competently and 
diligently carried forward, the Commission would pay 
for its timidity and lassitude through loss of appropria 
tions or its actual elimination as a regulatory agency. 


The Consumer’s Weak Position in 
the Law 


wo most valuable references on the position of the 

ultimate consumer in cases involving fraudulent 

representations of manufacturers or dealers are 
the following by Milton Handler of the Columbia Uni 
versity Law School: “False and Misleading Advertising 
(1929), Yale Law Journal, Vol. 39, pp. 22 ff., and “Scope 
of the Jurisdiction of the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
over False and Misleading Advertising”, Ibid, February, 
1931, Vol. 40, pp. 617 ff. These two articles clearly exhibit 
the weak position of the ultimate consumer in cases 
where merchandise or service has been misrepresented 


through deceptive advertising, shyster salesmanship, or in 
ther ways, and persons interested in the economic and 
legal aspects of the consumer's position will find them 
well worth study. 

The courts do not offer consumers much protection 
even against actual misrepresentation; the courts recog 
nize puffing (“praising unduly, or not disinterestedly’— 
Webster's New International Dictionary, Merriam, 1930) 
and exaggeration of wares as a right and proper activity 
of sellers, and worse still, the judiciary pays little heed 
to the enormous changes in the marketing system and 
the nature of goods (increased complexity, latency of 
defects, etc.) which are of an essentially technologic 
nature and weaken almost to the vanishing point the 
power of judgment of the consumer acting, as he is forced 
to do, without specialists’ guidance. The position of the 
judiciary is that many exaggerations and misstatements 
are self-evident to a properly cautious buyer; that they 
are not intended to be believed, but are used in adver- 
tising merely as a figure of speech to bring a product's 
name forcefully before the public; and that the public 
is expected to discount all such claims as mere verbiage. 
Judges, as one reviewer infers, spend their whole lives 
being educated in skepticism [and at the public rather 
than at their private cost]; and what they take to be 
self-evidently false may deceive millions of more ignorant 
and credulous consumers who believe in regular doses 
of yeast for the digestion, and magic lotions for improved 
complexions. 


Says Economic Behavior (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931, 
Vol. II, p. 28): “Milton Handler after reviewing 


the various legal devices which n ight be used to curtail 
falsity in advertising, comes to the conclusion that if 
they were all used to the fullest extent, and if the courts 
approached the problem with more sympathy and under- 
standing, false advertising would still not materially 
abate. His view is that 
‘if any progress is to be made in this movement for the 
elimination of falsehoods in advertising, it must be real- 
ized that the nub of the problem consists of puffing. The 
“tatements in advertisements are either true or false— 


there is no in-between. Legitimatize putting while for- 
bidding downright falsehood and the door is open to 
subterfuge, litigation and argument. No advertiser will 
ever believe, no less admit, that his untruths rise above 
the plane of puffs. And more important stil mynly the 


bungler among copy writers will resort to positive mis- 
statements capabe of contradiction when the same ends 
may be attained by shrewd use of exaggeration, innuendo 
and subtle half-truth 
A few examples of puffing picked at random trom adver- 
tisements : 
“*Renulife’ Violet Ray invigorates the body, purifies 
the blood, and destroys poison and diseased tissue.” 
(From advertisement of United Electric Light & Power 
Co. of New York.) 
“Save the surface and you save all.” (A sk gan which 
has sold millions of dollars’ worth of paint to consumers 
who believe it.) 
“Just notice the fine skins of men who use Williams 
Shaving Cream—Aqua Velva.” 


“Basy Bread reduces your weight easily, sately, natu 


rally. Simply eat three slices a day i/ rs en 
dorse it.” 

8 hours of Sound Sleep without drugs Sateve 
post advertisement of Ovaltine, “in universal use in 
England and her colonies.” ) 

‘Candy is not only a delicacy but an abs { ssity 
for the body in carrying on its functions in the normal 


way. Candy is not a fattening agent, as believed by 
many ... Eat candy and keep well.” (Martha Wash 
ington Candies, Inc.) 

“For slender grace this tonic-food which does not 
fatten... The new feminine figure, slender and grace 
ful, is now easily possible Welch's Pasteurized 

Grape Juice.” 

A strange legal situation results from a recent afhrm 
ance by the Supreme Court of a lower court decision to 
the effect that the Federal Trade Commission is power- 
less to forbid improper advertising practices where the 
public alone |as distinguished from an enterpriser’s com 
petitors| is injured by the fraudulent practices. According 
to this decision, if the deception is prevalent throughout an 
entire trade, it becomes impregnable but when one honest 
competitor enters the field, the Commission's jurisdiction is 
established. In his article on the scope of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Handler discusses 
the case of the Federal Trade Commission versus the 
Raladam Company, makers of A/armola 1 reducing 
preparation) a case where the action of the Trade Com- 
mission was overruled by the Supreme Court on the 
astonishing ground that since the medical nostrum in 
question was adjudged to be in competition not with 
other business men (or at least not with reputable ones), 
but with professional men (physicians), there could be 
no justification in upholding the Commission’s jurisdic 
tion, unfair competition being considered to refer to the 
operations of one business man against another and not 
as between a business enterpriser and a_ professional 
expert offering services competitive in economics, if not 
in law, with a commercial product. As a result of such 
limitations on the jurisdiction of the Commission, it turns 
out, according to Mr. Handler, that “a vast amount of 
advertising remains virtually secure from civil or criminal 
attack, and censurable only by private association of 
manufacturers, publishers and advertisers”. 











About Patent Medicines 


ANY suppose that the patent medicine days have 

been long since dead and gone and that all are 

familiar with the pseudoscience and buncombe 
which characterize patent medicine advertising. Yet very 
recently Consumers’ Research received a letter trom an 
important trade association executive inquiring as to the 
probable usefulness of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound for an ailment of his 19-year old daughter. 
This man, although an expert in a certain important field 
of technology, assumed that the manufacturers of a patent 
medicine might possess knowledge about the cure of ill 
health in a person whom they had never seen, which 
would be hidden from a physician to whom the patient 
might resort for advice and who might personally diag 
nose the ailment. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com 
pound is still spending two million dollars a year in 
idvertising—a sufficient indication of the continuing gul 
libility of the American public. Current advertising copy 
uses the appeal “Dreaded to look at the Calendar, another 
week-end spoiled”. !ts methods were exposed in 1906 in 
Collier’s Magazine. (In these days, if we mistake not, 
Collier’s does not discuss the defects of heavily-advertised 
commercial products.) In 1918 the government issued a 
notice reporting a $50 fine levied on the Pinkham com 
pany for false and misleading claims with respect to the 
effectiveness of the “remedy”. Four pages are devoted 
to this nostrum and the history of the changes in its 
label brought about by the operation of the Food and 
Drugs Act and other forces, in volume 2 of Nostrums 
ind Quackery, published by the American Medical 
Asso iation 


Weak Vocabulary Costs Consumer 
Money 


TY one of the following substances may be of particu 
P lar interest to you as a consumer, particul irly if 

you are fortunate enough to enjoy continuous 
good health, but the price relationship is that which 
prevails in general in respect to goods sold under thew 
real name as against those sold under a proprietary brand 
ame. The more mysterious the brand name, the higher 
the mark-up in price. Or, conversely, the harder the 
ntroduce 


scientific name is to pronounce, the easier to 
distinctive trade names that will be foisted upon con- 
sumers to their great cost. 

Trisodium phosphate (often called TSP for short 
is perhaps an example. If it had as simple a name as 
washing soda this valuable cleaning agent (see Hand 
book of Buying page 4) would at retail sell for about 7 
cents a pound instead of 20 cents. It is apparently not 
worth the price difference for a householder to learn and 
remember the correct name of the product and hence he 
pays the extra mark-up on each succeeding purchase be 
cause the product under its real name is not even 
marketed except to large consumers such as leaning 
powder manufacturers, dairy supply men, machine shops 
etc. Even the mail order houses, which in general tend 
more to diminish the hokum appeal than other suppliers 
have not seen fit to market trisodium phosphate in the 
same simple, call-it-a-spade fashion which they have 
found effective on peanut butter, automobile oil, or par 
ifin wax. The mystery appeal of such names as “Wonder 
Cleaner’, “Mystic Clean”, etc., will persist in mail | 
and general merchandising as long as the consumer can 
be sold words instead of goods at a large part of the 
price per package. Says Economic Behavior (reviewed 
hereafter): “The trade-name is 
for which we are willing to pay a fancy price. In luxury 
goods like cosmetics, the trade-name is all-important, 
because it provides the only element of exclusiveness 


orde 


a priceless ingredient 


which is necessary to satisfaction. In necessities, the 
creation of illusory values goes on just as rapidly w 











The intormation in the tollowing table is trom the 
Journal of the American Dental Association, published 
in a paper by Dr. Paul Nicholas Leech called “Drug 
Reform—Medical and Dental” which physicians and 
dentists particularly should read 





PROPRIETARY 
US 
NON-PROPRIETARY 
Compare the relative prices ot 
Identical Substances 
sold respectively under 
Protected and Non-protected names 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ PRICES 
MAY 1930 


Proprietary Non-Proprietar\ 


Oz O 

l ' $ \cetphene 
Aspirin B \cetylsalic \ 
\ Barbital 7 
Ve s Barl Sod 
Atopl ‘ : 
Duotal-Wit ( 
rot letl 
I i Phe " 
| 1 S P} t S 
I Win S h 
\ Wintl I m I 
Polysin N incl 

TOTAL $31.65 TOTAL $11.26 


The total cost of an ounce each of these 


substances under a protected name ts $31.65 


The total cost of an ounce each of these 
substances under an unprotected name 


11.26 
The Cost of the Proprietary Name 
to the Consumer Is $20.39 


(Out of a total selling price of $31.65) 











The difference is greater at retail, roughly according 
te the following hgures: 
SYU.00 


Proprietary articles 


Non-proprietary articles 35.00 
Cost of the proprietary name $55.00 
ot the selling price of the proprietary 


ot the selling yrice of the non 


or, 6l' 


articles (157° 
proprietary articles). 


The extra money is not paid tor extra quality but tor 
extra sales effort and more fancy packaging. 

An example of the large mark-up which may be pro 
duced in the simplest goods by applying to them a scien 
tific sounding name is seen in the case of Psycosulphens 
reported on in the publication of the Chemical Labora 


tory of the American Medical Association. This product 
consists of six ounces approximately of a yellowish white 


powder substantially equivalent to: 


Sulphur 5 parts 
Starch 15 parts 
Borax 40 parts 
Baking soda 40 parts 


This, consisting of six cents (figured at wholesale prices 
for the materials) worth of baking soda, borax, starch 
and sulphur, put into a fancy box and given a fancy 
























name, sold tor $3.50. The difference of $3.44 represents 
the capacity of the manufacturer to purchase four-page 
advertising spreads in city newspapers, and to make an 
abnormal profit. 

If the Federal law required, as it does in countries 
whose populations are less gullible or financially less 
able to waste their money on ineffective nostrums, a 
declaration on the label of the names and quantities of 
the active ingredients of “patent medicines”, it is incon- 
ceivable that people would spend $3.50 for a mixture 
of this sort alleged to cure prostate trouble, blood poison 
ing, varicose veins, neuritis, etc. Not only the falsity of 
the claims but the enormous mark-up in price are made 
possible, primarily, by the mysticism discussed in the 
toregoing paragraph. 


How to Choose a Drug Store 
By Rosert P. FiscHevis 


Vew Jersey Board of Pharmacy 


x these days of high-pressure retail merchandising, 

it is sometimes difhcult to distinguish a drug store 

from merchandising emporiums which may handle 
patent medicines and other so-called drug store mer 
chandise. 

When prescription service is desired, or when remedies 
not ordinarily packaged for ready sale are needed, it is 
important to find a pharmacy supervised by a competent 
pharmacist. All states and the District of Columbia now 
require pharmacists to pass examinations before a cer 
tificate of registration is granted. In each of these states 
and the District of Columbia, it is a requirement of the 
Pharmacy Law that the certificate of registration of the 
owner or manager or the pharmacist in charge be publicly 
displayed. There are some stores, however, w hich display 
the certificate of a pharmacist without any guarantee 
that the person whose certificate is displayed is on hand 


during the time that the store is open tor business. 
There are also many so-called perfume shops, drugless 
drug stores, patent medicine stores, and similar estab 
lishments which feature packaged proprietary medicines 
at cut prices and endeavor to create in their windows 
the impression that the establishment is a drug store 
Such places rarely employ a Registered Pharmacist, and 
after one gets into the store, no pretense is made to give 
prescription service or pharmaceutical service of any kind 
One finds out very quickly that the store is merely hand 
ling popular brands of advertised remedies as merchan 
dising bait, and even though such signs as “Drug—Sup 
plies”, “Drug—Sundries”, and even “Drugs” appear on 
these stores, they are not in any sense pharmacies super- 
vised by Registered Pharmacists. In some states the 
Pharmacy Law prohibits the use of the words “Drug”, 
Drug Store”, “Pharmacy”, et on any store which 


does not employ a Registered Pharmacist. There are 
many other states, however, which have no such pro 
vision in the Law, and in these states general merchants 
otten capitalize the prestige of a pharmacy by the use 
ot “drug” signs. 

Anyone desiring the services of a pharmacist to fill a 
prescription, especially if it is a prescription requiring 
skill and intended for some serious ailment, should take 
steps to fully assure himself that the person about to 
compound the prescription is really qualified. 

A pharmacy employing two Registered Pharmacists is 
to be preferred to one supervised or conducted by a 
single pharmacist. When two pharmacists are in the 
store, intelligent checking of the prescription is usually 
a part of the regular procedure. In the one-man store 
there is no competent person to check the work of the 
pharmacist. He must check his own work. Possible 
errors may be detected in this way, but it is much more 
satistactory to have one pharmacist go over the work 
of the other, in the interests of accuracy. 

Pharmacists who display the name of the Registered 
Pharmacist in charge in or upon the window of the 
store, and who display registration certificates promi 
nently, are more apt to be able to produce the pharmacist 
whose certificate and name are displayed than those who 
gnore the law in this respect and who display certificates 
out of sight or high up on the walls, where it is difficult 
to read the name of the possessor and compare it witl 
the name of the individual in charge of the store. 

Stores in which prescriptions are received by boys or 
soda fountain clerks are not apt to pay as much attention 
to the compounding of prescriptions as those in which the 

istomer is referred to the Prescription Department and 
waited upon by a pharmacist. 

It is well to make some cautious inquiries regarding 
prescription service in stores adjacent to one's neighbor 
hood before such service is required, so that when pre 
scriptions are to be filled in an emergency, one can turn 
with assurance to the store .selected. 

Physicians are usually good advisors with reference to 
the selection of a drug store, although there are some 
physicians who patronize certain stores because of a com 
mercial interest on the fee-splitting order For this 
reason, it is not always wise to accept at face value the 
derogatory statements made about some pharmacists by 
ertain physicians. 

The general appearance of a pharmacy will often act 
is a clue to the interest of the proprietor in prescription 
vork. If the atmosphere is professional and if shelves and 
ounters are not loaded up with a bewildering variety 
of grocery and department store merchandise offered at 
sargain prices, it may be assumed that the pharmacist’s 
time and effort are devoted to professional activities 


rather than to general merchandising. Such a store is to 
he preferred for pres ription service and supplies of drugs 


nd medicines 


Electric Food Mixers 


“4A Hus study dealing with electric food mixers follows 

a series of reports already issued in confidential 
bulletins of Consumers’ Research on seven vacuum 
cleaners (bulletin 1.28), seven electric waffle irons and 
lectr toasters 


six table stoves (bulletin 1.12), and ten 
(bulletin 1.06), based on tests made bv a leading electrical 
ippliance laboratory, all of which will also be presented 
n extremely condensed form in the new Handbook to 
he issued to subscribers during the coming year. Should 
a recent subscriber to the Confidential Service wish de 
tailed information as to the methods of interpretation 
used or as to the test results, he may borrow for exam- 





ination the complete report of the laboratories at a charge 


mn case of loss. 


The mixers were purchased in the open market by 


representatives of the appl ince laboratory vhich cor 
ducted the tests for Consumers’ Research. The test 
program included measurements of the quality of the 


nsulation, amount of power used, an engineering exam 


nation practic al performance tests in mixing or beating 
eggnogs, cream, malted milk, and cake batter, and an 
ntermittent endurance run for the purpose of obtaining 
some indication of probable durability in service. Only 
two machines passed the voltage proof test of the 


nsulation. (These two happened to be the two lowest 

















in pertormance on life test.) All were satisfactory on 
the test at 110 volts. Failure to pass one of the insula- 
tion tests, in the view of Consumers’ Research, involves 
sufhcient danger to the operator of the device so that 
favorable listing of such machine could not be made.* 

Although power used varied greatly between the sev- 
eral machines, the cost of the energy difference would 
represent only about half a cent an hour, with electricity 
at seven cents a kilowatt-hour, between the two machines 
best and worst in this respect. 

In the effectiveness in mixing eggnogs the machines 
rate in the following order: Dormeyer and Universal, 
Eskimo, Star-Rite and Biddy, Kitchen Kaddie, Polar Cub. 
The fastest was 70 seconds, the slowest 200 seconds. In 
whipping cream the quality of the performance of the 
Dormeyer was somewhat better than the others. In 
mixing malted milk Universal, Eskimo, and Star-Rit 
were superior, Dormeyer and Biddy good, Polar Cub and 
Kitchen Kaddie tair. On batter mixing the order was 
as follows: Star-Rite, Dormeyer, Universal, Kitchen 
Kaddie, Eskimo, Polar Cub, Biddy. Comments based on 
the engineering examination made by men expert in 
design and test of electrical appliances are given with 
each machine reported on below. 

Intermittent life tests were applied by causing the 
mixers to stir a quantity of water for 5 minutes followed 
by a 15-minute rest period. The Polar Cub, the cheapest 
mixer of the seven ($7.50), was best, running 200 
hours of 2400 five-minute cycles as above, being. still 
in good operating condition at the end of the test. The 
Star-Rite lasted 70 hours, its failure being due to a motor 
brush burning off. Third was the Dormeyer, lasting 30.3 
hours, its failure being due to a bearing becoming over- 
heated and sticking. Fourth was the Biddy, with a failure 
after 24.3 hours due to the same cause as that cited in 
the preceding case, its motor, likewise, having become 
very hot and smoking. The Biddy giving this performance 
was the third of this make to be tested. (The first de- 
veloped excessive vibration and excessively high speed and 
was replaced by the manufacturer. A bearing of the re- 
placement machine stuck after ten minutes’ running, and 
this second machine was then replaced by another which 
lasted through 24 hours’ service as noted above.) Fifth 
was the Universal, which survived 10.8 hours’ actual run- 
ning (5 min. on; 15 min. resting), failure being caused by 
breaking of teeth in a pinion-driven reduction gear. Sixth 
on life test was the Kitchen Kaddie, the most expensive 
of the seven, which failed after 4.4 hours because of a 
broken driving cable. The lowest performance of the 
seven on life test was the Eskimo, of which a bearing 
stuck and a toothed wheel loosened on the beater atter 
only 2.2 hours’ running. 

It turns out that none of the electric food mixers 
tested; which are in the low price range of this device 
(up to $29.50), is good enough to receive recommendation 
by Consumers’ Research. Of the makes which Consumers’ 
Research reports on, Good House keeping finds the fol- 
lowing deserving of its approval: Star-Rite Magic Maid, 
Dormeyer, Universal, Polar Cub. R. H. Macy & Co., a 
large department store in New York City which has a 
testing laboratory to pass on goods sold in the store, 
offers for sale, in addition to two others not included in 
our tests, the following makes which are reported on in 
this bulletin: Dormeyer, Polar Cub, Universal, Star-Rit 
Magic Maid. 

Eskimo Twin Mixer (United Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Adrian, Mich., $11.75). 

This mixer is furnished with mixing tool, batter beater, 
stand, 16-oz. aluminum cup, and 32 oz. glass jar. Mixing 
tools well made and substantial. Beater difficult to clean, 
mixer easy. Mixing tool fixed to motor shaft; batter 
beater is driven by means of well designed, silent, and 





*It is to he noted that, with one exception, only one device of each 
make and model was tested. For this fact some allowance needs to 
be given in arriving at any conclusion with respect to the desirability 
of any of the appliances reported on, for purchase 





substantial reduction gears. Machine has tumbler switch 
for starting, no speed control. Mixer may be separated 
from stand, and when so used weighs 2.6 lbs. Design 
and workmanship adjudged to be poor in view of short 
period of survival (2.2 hrs.) in intermittent life test. 
Insulation satisfactory. 


Star-Rite Magic Maid (Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
ton, Conn., $19.50). 

Furnished with mixing tool, batter beater, juice ex- 
tractor, one large enamelware dish. Mixing tools well 
made. Mixer easy to clean, beater not easy. 
tractor, which is easily cleaned, consists of aluminum 
bowl with spout and glazed porcelain reamer. Mixing 
tool driven by well made, substantial, and fairly silent re- 
duction gearing. Has switch for starting and 
speed control, on and off positions marked. Mixer may 
be separated from stand; and when so used weighs 3.9 
lbs. Estimate of design and workmanship: 
based on life test, surviving 70 hrs., but voltage proof 
test did not indicate fully satisfactory expectations as to 
permanent quality of insulation in use. 


Dormeyer (A. F. Dormeyer Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL, 
$24.50; with juice extractor, $29.50). 


Torring- 


Juice ex- 


3-step 


second best 


Mixer furnished with one well made and easily cleaned 
mixing tool. Mixing tool driven by 
access to which was exceptionally difficult on account of 
design, hence not examined. Switch for starting, but 
speed control did not bring about significant change in 
running speed. Machine, designed to be operated with 
out stand, weighs 4.5 Ibs. Voltage proof test did not 
indicate fully satisfactory expectations as to permanent 
quality of insulation in use. Advertising of this company 
stresses the claim that the mixer has been unshackled 
trom the stand, which seems to be making a virtue out of 
what some would consider a disadvantage, on the basis 
of a comparison with those mixers which may be readily 
separated from the stand. The use of the mixer is rather 
awkward and some spattering occurred. Advertising 
folder states tests equal to thirty years of hard use in 
the home showed no wear on vital parts. “Not built for 
a year but a lifetime.” Intermittent life test showed that 
the particular mixer tested was built for approximately 
30 hours’ running, representing a total of 364 cycles (cor- 
responding to five minutes’ use once each day for one 
year). If it were not considered desirable to rehabilitate 
the mixer at failure, this would be equivalent to a de- 
preciation cost of nearly seven cents for each five minutes 


reduction gearing, 


of use. 


Universal (Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
$25.00). 

Furnished with combination mixing and beating tool, 16 
oz. enamelware cup, pan, and platform for the pan. Mixer 
well made, easy to clean. Mixing tool driven through 
poorly made and very noisy stamped reduction gears 
Machine has a starting switch and a six-speed control on 
which variations of speed are obtained by shifting motor 
brushes, which when operated at lowest speed caused con 
siderable sparking across brush contact. Design and 
workmanship as judged by life test performance of 10.8 
hrs., poor. Insulation was shown by voltage proof test 

to be lower than that believed desirable. This com- 
pany claims too that its appliance will give a lifetime of 
service, but its literature offers repair or replacement on 
appliances developing a manufacturing defect within one 
year. (Availing oneself of such service will often involve 
a great deal of trouble with packing, shipment, and cor- 
respondence.) Like the Dormeyer, it showed actually a 
short lifetime 


Biddy (Robbins & Meyer, Inc., Springfield, Ohio, $29.50). 
Furnished with mixing tool, juice extractor, glass cup. 
Mixing tool substantially made, very easy to clean. Ex- 
tractor consists of aluminum bowl with spout so arranged 
that juice runs into the cup, and a cast-aluminum reamer 
Extractor easily cleaned. Mixing tool fixed to motor 
shaft; juice extractor driven through well made, silent 
and substantial reducing gears. No starting switch (oper- 
ation started by inserting plug in socket), no speed con 
trol; mixer attaches to wall bracket and is removable. 
Extra brackets may be obtained, permitting mixer to be 


























we 
regard to an electrical appliance. The above illustrates 
the importance of this hazard in a practical case where 
the question involved was not merely the discomfort or 
disability of an individual consumer, but a million dollars 
or more of loss to a large insurance company. 


used in various locations. Mixer not designed to be 
operated off the bracket in the hand. Low life perform- 
ance already commented on, in that it required three 
machines to provide one giving operation lasting up to 
24+ hrs. Voltage proof test did not indicate fully satisfac- 
tory expectations as to permanent quality of insulation 


in use 


Kitchen Kaddie (Do-All Appliance Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 


$29.50). 


Furnished with mixing tool, batter mixer, beater- 
whipper, juice extractor, buffer, grinder, and one glass 


jar. Mixing tool strongly made, very easy to clean. 
Extractor consists of heavy cast-aluminum bow! without 
spout, and cast-aluminum reamer. Extractor easily 
cleaned. Mixing tool driven by well made, rugged, and 
fairly silent reduction gearing. Two-step speed control, 
change-gear type, the change being made by plugging 
driving cable into the proper connection. Revolving 


plate on top of the mixer represents some hazard to 
user. Estimate of design and workmanship: next to low- 
est position on life test, surviving only 4.4 hrs.  Insula- 


tion satistactory 


Polar Cul A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn., 


$7.50). 


Mixer furnished with mixing tool, stand, and 16-o0z 
glass jar Mixing tool fixed to motor shaft, very light 


in construction, easy to clean Tumbler switch for 
starting motor, but no speed control. Motor may be 
taken from stand and when so used device weighs 2.9 
Ibs. Estimate of design and workmanship: light con- 


struction of the mixing tool involves possibility or likeli- 
hood of bending, which would cause violent vibration and 
might result in damage to motor This machine stood 
up best by far on the life test (3 times as long as its 
nearest competitor on this test, which cost 2.6 times as 
much as Polar Cub), but voltage proof test did not indi- 
cate fully satisfactory expectations as to permanent qual- 


itv of < ation in use 


The Importance of Shock Hazard 
When It Involves Not Merely a 
Consumer’s Loss 


HEN life insurance companies have pretty large 
outlays at stake, questions of the type which 


+ 


interest Consumers Research are the cause of 


much more elaborate investigation, for purely business 
reasons, than they ever are under ordinary circumstances 
where only the consumers’ rights may have been con- 
cerned. According to a dispatch to The New York Times 
dated trom Philadelphia, January 10: 


“Representatives of twenty-six life insurance companies 
made elaborate tests today with an electric vibrator [vibra- 
tors are very briefly discussed in CR Bulletin No. 0.6] 
which, according to Coroner J. Scheehle of Delaware 
County, caused the death of George McFadden, wealthy 
cotton broker, Monday. 

“The instrument was attached to a socket in the wall 
of Dr. Scheehle’s office. Apparently there was no life in it 
at first; then it began to sputter, but the vibrator cylinder 
did not revolve. The insurance investigators made careful 
note of all that happened, but gave no comment. Dr 
Scheehle asserted that his verdict of accidental death from 
electric shock would stand ' 

The great concern with the death of Mr. McFadden 


was not due to a suddenly developed interest in electrical 
machine design on the part of the insurance companies, 
but to the tact that Mr. McFadden’s insurance ran te 
$1,000,000: it was said that the total, due to “double 
indemnities” and similar clauses, may have been as high 
as $3,000,000. 


Some of our subscribers may have questioned the care 
have given to consideration of shock hazard with 


~ 





How Trade Associations Help Their 
Members Overreach the Consumer 


N an article in the Official Bulletin of the Heating 

and Piping Contractors National Association, by the 

secretary of the District of Columbia association, a 
speech at a session of the forty-second annual convention 
of the national association, gives this advice with respect 
to estimating the cost of heating houses by gas: 


REMEMBER, THE COST OF HEATING WITH GAS IS MERELY THE 
DIFFERENCE IN COST BETWEEN THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST 
FUEL. Therefore, deduct the cost of coal from that of 
gas heating. Divide that figure by the number of weeks 
in the year and you will have the sum of money which 
will represent the additional expenditure necessary for 
the home owner to make in order to secure cleanliness 
convenience, and the health protecting service of automatic 


gas heating. Always represent the cost of gas heating by 
this method. It awakens immediate interest and destrovs 
the cost complex quickly Whenever you speak of the 


cost of gas house heating, always bring out at the same 

time the advantages of gas house heating Remember 

that emotion rather than reason decides the majority of 

sales 

When you devote your experience, engineering knowledg: 
| 


and equipment to bidding on large projects, if you would 


secure that business it is necessary to cut your price below 

a real profit level 

he sale of automatic gas heating equipment gives yor 

the only means of making a large proht with a minimum 

of effort. Each job is priced as you wish to price it be 
cause you are selling your services and the equipment 
against little or no competition 

[Italics in this, and the paragraph quoted below, ours 

CR] 

Vhis illustrates the principal reason tor the low prices 
of goods at wholesale and to buyers for business firms. 
Large buyers insist upon competitive pricing. But when 
ultimate consumers are in the market dealers can and 
regularly do successfully resist offering prices in compet 
tion with one another, first, because the consumer's ignor 
ance of the commercial and technical relations which 
govern his purchases, make it easy to fend off his attempts 
to secure lower prices, with plausible arguments, and 
second, because the expense involved in any single pur 
chase is hardly enough to warrant the consumer's making 
analysis of the purchase problem in sufficient detail. With 
out such analysis it is impossible to provide the means 
of exerting pressure upon the dealer or manufacturer 
to secure competitive pricing. 

Large buyers like the public utilities frequently know 
more about the goods which they buy than do the firms 
which manufacture them. In the few cases where the 
purchasing departments of large corporations are most 
effective, they wield such economic pressure that they 
are literally in a position to tell a given supplier what 
profit or mark-up they will allow him above his produc 
tion cost. The purchaser may in some cases even calculate 
the supplier’s cost for him, when, as is frequently the 
case, the latter has no cost accounting system. 

With this long digression, we permit our heating and 
piping contractor to continue: 

The installation of a gas fired boiler requires very little 

more time or thought than the installation of a coal fur 

nace; yet the profit is much higher. We can reasonably 
state that if vou were to devote as much time and thought 
to the sale of automatic gas heating boilers as you do to 
bidding on contract jobs you would af least triple your 
profit... You have neglected these advantages, have 

almost f-rgotten them, and have settled into a state of a 

professional engineer, waiting for business to come to 

you, and when it does not come, you are disappointed 


Professional engineer—as used in the foregoing—means 
a person who works for wages, so to speak, receiving 
what business men like to call an honest day’s pay for an 
honest day’s work (which is evidently less pay for more 
work than business enterprisers are willing to accept) 








The professional engineer is here contrasted with the 
profit-maker who works tor triple profits. 

According to the official bulletin ot the organization, 
no one arose to take issue with the speaker's ethical 
standards. 

There are many who believet that the 
of racketeering in American economic life is but a 
reflection by the common people at lower levels of 
respectability, of the customs and practices of business 
men in their day-by-day trade relationships. We may be 
pardoned for wondering whether a trade association 
which treats such material as the foregoing as a topic 
for the business enlightenment of its membership would 
be able to act effectively in suppressing whatever racket 
eering by labor and other groups, harasses firms in the 
heating and ventilating trades. If the District of Colum 
bia secretary represents the accepted level of ethical ideas 
in this business a philosophic background for control ot 
racketeering among and against heating contractors would, 
we judge, be hard to find. Racketeering, as is coming to 
be better and better understood, has been extensively 
participated in by business interests, which regard almost 
any exploitation of the ultimate consumer by misleading 
advertising and sales-enterprise, by suppression of com 
petition and so forth, a proper and commendable enter 
prise. A very large proportion of the total number of 
trade associations and similar groups in America (which 
are estimated to run to nearly 13 thousand) have made 
heavy contributions te the arts of sharp practice and 
skullduggery of the market. In some cases, even men 
of science (see our report on vacuum cleaners, July, 
1931) and government officials have been used to lend 
authority to the schemes of practitioners of shady business 


prev alence 


methods. 


Current Folkways Heavily Loaded 
Against the Consumer 

N explanation of the persistency of practices which 

put so great a proportion of our population at a 

serious and continuing economiz disadvantage can 

be found in the tradition of silence which has grown 

up (not quite like Topsy—but rather very carefully 

cultivated and safeguarded by those to whose advantage 

it redounds) with regard to free criticism of goods and 

services. This custom explains the necessity tor a con 

fidential restriction on the greater part of the information 

supplied by Consumers’ Research which, given more 

rational, or at least different, folkways, would be quite 
unnecessary. 

Harry Ward, of the Union Theological Seminary, in 
The Social Service Bulletin issued by the Methodist 
Federation for Social reminded “of what 
Harry Elmer Barnes said when we were discussing 
whether any initiative for social planning could be ex- 
pected from our social system. He said, ‘If a man in 
that field habitually understates in favor of the existing 
order as much as 5 per cent, that is a sign of his accu- 
rate scholarship; but if he overstates against the status 
s one-half of one per cent, that is evidence 


Service, is 


quo as much : 
that he is an unreliable partisan. 

The same idea is pointed up effectively in a legal re- 
lationship, the law being the farthest behind of all the 
social sciences (if indeed it is a science at all), in J.B.S. 
Haldane’s comment on the way in which the dissemina 
tion of truth is heavily penalized as against the perpetua 
tion of ignorance. “Enormous sums,” savs Haldane, “are 
spent in advertising medicines and ‘health foods’ which 
are generally useless and often dangerous. A _ widely 
advertised vitamin contains, besides vita 
mins, a substance definitely poisonous to children. Under 
the law of the land I might have to pay thousands of 
pounds in damages if I mentioned the preparation in 
question, even if my statement were true. On the other 


preparation 


*+Compare Tesse Rainsford Snracue in his rticl RB B 
and Banditry”, New Republic, Tu | 


ne 


hand | am at liberty to say publicly that diphtheria anti- 
toxin is useless, which is a plain lie.” Even if the criti 
wins the suit which may be brought against him, the costs 
ot detending the action may run to a ruinous sum. 

‘The background against which reforms in the social 
and economic orders are to be brought about will neve: 
provide a favorable medium for change as long as these 
powertul braking forces are allowed to continue in opera- 
tion by those who wield the power ot the law. It 3 
ridiculous that out of sheer ignorance or self-interest, 
the raisin trade may misadvise you to eat raisins as a 
source of food iron, while the most casual reference to an 
unfavorable quality in a commercial product, which to 
society as a whole may be of infinitesimal importance 
compared with the other question, may bring down upon 
the speaker’s head the most potent assaults of highly-paid 
and single-minded corporation lawyers. Free speech, when 
it is exercised in the economic area, is a legal fiction as 
long as the disparity referred to by Haldane is solidified 
by the tacit acceptance of common custom and_ the 


pressure which industry brings te bear upon its critics. 


Even Small Rackets May Be Profitable 
HAT appears to be a new and irritating racket 
has been developed by one of the so-called wood 
pulp magazines which goes in for detective 

stories. A letter is addressed (perhaps to all the names 

in the telephone book or some other convenient m 

list) to the following effect: 





ling 


“On page 22 of the current issue of Honest-to-Goodness 
Sleuth Stories now on sale at the newsstands, there is an 
article that concerns you. Lest it escape your notice | 


take this means of calling it to your attention. 

Sincerely, John Doe, Edito 

When the magazine is purchased, which is evidently 
the intent of the correspondence, one finds that the article 
on page 22 could have no conceivable interest for anyone 
outside the near-moron layer of the population which 
reads these so-called magazines, close equivalents of the 
big-city tabloids. The distinguishing feature of such 
periodicals is a rich fund of illustrations of 
racketeers, corrupt judges, prominent murderesses, et 

No reply was received until July 21, to a letter sent on 
March 25 to the editor of such a magazine asking just 
why he had considered the recipient of his communication 
to be interested in the article on “Cleveland’s Vice Ringe” 
A reminder to the editor finally brought a very short 
letter expressing the opinion that as a citizen of Cleve- 
land the recipient would be interested in the magazine's 
exposé of graft and vice. 

There is probably no procedure o1 
n the legal system to protect the persons on the direct 
mail advertising list of such a journal from being lured 
into a purchase of the shoddy and illiterate journal which 
emits the misleading sales appeal. 


Tamous 


agency available 


Another Minor Racket 


REPORT in Editor and Publisher discusses a racket 

which consists of charging business men and publi 

officials fees running from $100 to $1,000 on the 
pretext of getting them into 
newspapers. Sometimes money is asked for suppression of 
an item. There are in New York a considerable number 
of so-called “puff” sheets whose sole activity is the pub 
lication of what might be generously termed a magazine, 
containing eulogies of gullible individuals and firms who 
have subscribed to the scheme. Usually the scheme is 
worked by writing a short and trite story about an 
individual based upon an item about him 
appeared a few days before in the newspaper 
Then the prospective victim is telephoned and asked to 
approve the story as written. The name of the publi 
tion always sounds very impressive and is likely to 


favorable biogr iphies ot 


which has 
press 


quite similar to and suggestive of some really well known 
national journal. 




















Lhe so-called magazine makes its money by selling 
reprints ot the useless and uncirculated article at very 
high prices to the prospect, who is supposed to get his 
satistaction out of mailing them to his friends or business 
connections. 

All offers by salesmen to obtain write-ups in newspapers 
or magazines for a fee, by other methods than the cus- 
tomary practices of publicity Dureaus OF press agents— 
which are at least well known it not exactly forthright 
should be regarded as very probably a crooked game in 
which the purchaser obtains nothing whatever ter his 
money. Attempts to obtain copies of one of these pub 
lications trom one which tried its racket upon a member 
of the staff of Consumers’ Research resulted in a flat 
refusal to sell a sample copy for the purpose of examina 
tion—hardly a way to demonstrate good business intent. 

This scheme, which is often worked successfully upon 
prominent business and professional men is frequently 
associated with a high pressure business system of selling, 
portrait photographs, which are offered to the victim 
supposedly without additional cost. The photographer hav 
ing made an appointment for the free sitting, takes numer 
ous photographs and then exerts every high pressure 
selling effort known to the art (and professional photo 
graphers now have a large repertory), of getting rid of 
1 quantity of photographs at extremely high prices. 

Incidentally, many photographic studios commonly re 
garded as reputable now quite regularly follow the sales 
technique of offering a very poor photograph in an order 
for small size pictures which the purchaser can afford, 
accompanying it with very excellent proofs in very large 
and expensive sizes at five or ten times the price the 
purchaser intended to pay. The feeling of commitment 
on account of the amount ot work done by the photo 
grapher in taking many extra exposures, is usually so 
strong and one’s sense of fairness is often so skilfully 
played upon, that the purchaser will permit himself te 
be “switched” to the higher-priced picture. 

Our advice is that in such cases you should take 
thoroughly hard-boiled position and demand proofs in 
the smaller size showing the same skill and intelligence 
in posing as the best of the large ones. In this way, if 
you insist, you will get what you have contracted for. 


The Technique of Puffing the 
Inconsequential 


HE technique of the advertiser in one major a 
consists in so dressing up the inconsequential as to 
make it seem vital and important. A pamphlet 


ea 


describing Lustraglass, “an amazing new glass for win 
dows”, a product of the American Window Glass ( 
describes a “wonderful new glass’ which costs no more 


than ordinary window glass but in addition, “transmi* 
2 wider range and greater volume of the shorter ultr 

violet rays”. “It is a glass for every window in the house 

and “costs no more than ordinary window glass”. An 
impressive table from an unnamed laboratory’ is ex 
hibited, showing transmission of single strength glass 
at 2.3 per cent at a certain wave length. Even Vitaglass 
which is not one of the most effective ultra-violet trans 
mitting glasses, transmits 58 per cent at the same wave 
length when new, and 33 per cent after a period of use. 
On a superior glass, Sunlit, we have figures of 71 and 42 


per cent respectively. Since the whole question of the 
pract | utility for consumers, of sunlicht-transmitting 
classes is by no means established (see Handbook, page 
30) there remains but little doubt as to the relative 


neffectiveness of a glass like Lust 
mission as small as 1/25 of some of the better ultro-violet 
glasses on the market. Nothing is said in the Lustra 


to the rate at which the glass loses ultra 


lass having a trans 


glass Cire ul iT 
violet transmission through exposure. 

It would appear. in the absence of more exact knowl 
edge of the subiect. that considerably more than ten times 


the transmission shown tor Lustraglass would be a rea- 
additional 
therapeutic value when used as a substitute for common 


sonable requirement for a glass claimed to hav. 


wind ou glass. 

Ihe point of this discussion from the standpoint of the 
consumer is primarily that being better than something 
else is not enough. lhe superiority of the touted com 
modity, judged in the light ot any particular characteristic 
chosen for exploitation, may be so slight as to make any 
comparison which does not include a reference to what 
might be considered a minimum requirement, useless and 
n eftect misleading 
ticularly fine example of the misuse of scientific data for 


Ihe advertisement quoted is a pat 


exploitation purposes—giving, as it does, quantitative data 
but not in a form permitting the reader to make compari 
sons with other available goods, without which the data 
are almost if not entirely meaningless 


More On Sales Techniques 
FAVORITE technique in direct mail and personal sell 
ing is what is known as the “snapper” or penalty, 
which is defined as the means employed by the 

salesman or advertising copy writer to get action by 
threatening the prospect or holding over his head the 
probability ot a loss otf money or prestige if he fails to 
avail himself immediately of the wonderful opportunity 
to spend his money being offered him. We have all paid 
heavily for our failures to recognize this technique tor 
what it 


mmediately upon detecting this element in the pressure 


Consumers will wisely stiffen sales resistance 


exerted in any given selling interview or mail appeal 
The situation is always a fictitious one, and the penalty 
one created by definite tactics of the seller; it may be 
exorcised by adoption of a definite attitude on the part 
tf the prospective victim. Such as, “To hell with this 
golden opportunity to purchase a six-hole gimmick for 
this week only at an unheard of bargain price.” The 
volden opportunities offered by the Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica, for example, are presented as more and more golden 
with each succeeding sales letter. A careful price con 
parison of some ot the later Lippe ils with some of their 
predecessors, however, reveals that the overwhelming 
new, unprecedented opportunity offered you to buy a 
fast vanishing edition at an unheard of low price appears 
to be the same big chance given you last month and the 


month before 


Door-To-Door Selling Misses No Tricks 


HE Fuller Brush Company have exercised unusual 


ingenuity in developing their methods of selling 
their products, including a _ special method of 
obtaining an interview with the housewife which con 
| 


sists in handing out cards, later redeen ible for a gift 


rush. These 


six o'clock in the evening in preparation for the next day's 


re handed out personally between five and 


vork. Then, according to the sales manual of the Fuller 
Brush Company s quoted recently in an advertising 
ournal, “on redeeming the card the following day the 
salesman say (;00d morning You received the card 
Shows card.) Kindly get the card and I will redeen 
t for you (Starts to walk in.)” The last phrase 

the important one, as the great problen of the house-to 
house canvasser is to obtain an entrance so that he may 


ontrol the remainder of the interview himself rather 
than permit the spect to terminate it at will, as 
stout-hearted householder merely by 
shutting the door so long is th s le sman rem LINs outside 

“The dickering principle,” savs the sales manual, accord 


can be done by 


ng to the advertising journal, “consists of getting the 
customer to trade her negative decision on a minor point 
with the salesman’s positive decision on a major point 


] or ex imple ho ewlves Tre vuently object to the purchase 











of a mop because the mop is thought to be too heavy. 
The technique, therefore, is to meet this objection before 
it is made, in the following form: “You don’t like a 
heavy mop, do you? Notice how large and light this 
mop is.’ 

The manual says, “In selling to men, persuasion is the 
big essential. In selling to women, suggestion is more 
powerful than reason or argument.” 


Previous Confidential Bulletins 
Available only to subscribers to the Confidential Service 


The previous bulletins which have been issued subse- 
quent to the October 1930 (current) Handbook of Buy- 
0.25 (December 1930) on radio sets and 
preserves; 1.06 (January 1931) giving information on 
toasters and some miscellaneous subjects; 1.07 (January 
1931), tables comparing various brands of canned apricots 
and canned string beans; 1.12 (April 1931), midget radio 
séts, d-c radio sets, refrigerators, waffle irons, a poisonous 
depilatory, and some general economic discussion; 1.20 
(May 1931), automobiles; and 1.28 (July 1931), test of 
vacuum cleaners, study of their sales and advertising 
automobile nomenclature, and some miscel- 
All of these are available to subscribers 


ing are Nos. 


techniques, 
laneous items. 
whose subscriptions were received since the date of the 
bulletins, at ten cents a copy or 60 cents for the set. In 
addition, there are ten bulletins which were issued before 
the current Handbook. These also are available at the 
same charge of 10 cents each. A more detailed list of 
back bulletins will gladly be sent to anyone requesting it, 
and sending stamped, addressed envelope. 





Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


“Twenty years ago there 
was chaos in advertising. 
Nobody knew what his dol- 
lars bought—whether a 
thousand readers or ten 
thousand. Nobody, except 
by infinite pains and 
shrewdness, could find 
out.” 
—From an 
advertisement (in Editor 
and Publisher) ot the 
Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, an agency devised 
to furnish factual data 
on circulation of news 
papers and magazines in 
order that advertisers 
may intelligently pur- 
chase advertising space. 


Why is 
the Audit Bureau of 
activity in the market 


it that advertisers 
Circulations is an 
for advertising, while in every 





Consumers’ 
Research 


Twenty years ago and to- 
day there is chaos in dis- 
tribution. Nobody knows 
what his dollars buy— 
whether a good product at 
a fair price or a poor prod- 
uct at an extortionate one. 
Even by infinite pains and 
shrewdness, nobody lacking 
special knowledge or pro- 
fessional skill can find out— 
except through the activi- 
ty of an _ organization 
such as Consumers’ Re- 
search, the function of 
which is to furnish facts 
about goods and services 
in order that consumers 
may purchase thi 
which they need with a 
degree of knowledge and 
certainty. 


ngs 


believe that the work of 
indispensable 


possible way they operate in opposition to the techniques 
of an exactly parallel type of enterprise in the market 


for goods ? 


What Advertising Works At and How 


writer, busy in the purple dusk, whipping his words into 


The Urgency of an Agency 


permission of THe NEw 
its issue of April 1, 1931 


Reprinted DY RepuBLic from 


xn The New York Times of March 3 there appeared 

a full-page advertisement of the advertising firm of 

Erwin, Wasey and Company, setting forth their quali- 
fication as an agency. It was called “Written After 
Hours,” and the gist of it was that the copy writers, the 
layout men and the idea men of Erwin, Wasey and 
Company do not cease their labors when five o'clock 
comes: not at all, they are quite apt to wake up in the 
dead of night with the creative urge full upon them. 

This is undoubtedly true. Certainly it is true of a 
great many advertising writers and artists that one comes 
in contact with—they feel strongly the romance of their 
calling and they are restless with the urgency of the 
creative life. Some of them are apologetic about the 
commercialization of their art, but those are not your 
true ad men. 

No better picture of the fairyland in which they dwell 
can be found than this advertisement called “Written 
After Hours,” done by an ad man about an ad firm. It 
begins with a description of twilight in the agency’s 
office, and then gets down to business: 

Across the areaway a man bends over his desk, writing. 
A green visor shades his eves. From his window, as he 
glances up from time to time, he can look down on the 
avenue twenty-eight floors below and see the home- 
bound traffic crawling northward and the red and yellow 
electric signs winking in the purple dusk. It is after 
hours, but he works on. He will whip his copy into 
finished form before he leaves his desk. His inspiration 
is the Goodyear Tire. 





To an advertising man there is nothing anti-climactic 
or even incongruous in the fact that the inspiration of a 





shape, is Goodyear Tires. 
deeper into the romance: 


One of the layout men has just left his drawing board 
and is going out to the elevators. 
A new idea is stirring in his mind 


carries a tissue pad. 


As one 


reads on, one gets 


j 


Under his arm he 


It will be roughed out in pencil before morning comes 
Six months from now you will see it in print, a finished 


advertisement for Maxwell 


House Coffee 


What figure in literary history could be invested with 
more glamor than is this fellow, stealing home with a 
tissue pad under his arm, in his mind the stirrings of an 
insistent life, his soul on fire with coffee grounds! His 
journey homeward to his suburb is a poetic adventure. 


The ad continues: 


It is after hours and most of the people have gone home 
But out in Bronxville and Rye, in far hotels, on a pullman 
car somewhere, in foreign lands, there are Erwin, Wasey 
and Company men thinking about other people's businesses, 


working for men who are 


going on. 


an old envelope tonight may 
Between the acts at the theater an 


campaign on Philco. 


idea may be born for Danersk or Real Silk. 


all unaware; such 
A few hurried notes scrawled ,on the back of 


work is 
be the key for next year's 


Driving his 


car along the boulevard a man may catch an inspiration 
for Curtis, or Carnation, or Hoover. At home beneath 


the reading lamp another 


may dream out a 


name tor 


some new product. On a ranch in New Mexico or in a 
shooting box in Maryland may spring a new sales thrust 


for Camel cigarettes. 


The story, as you see, has begun to gain pace, and one 


begins to catch the drift of the plot. 


Here are the 


creative men, working outside of office hours, living richly 
and fully, wandering far—always evoiving schemes for 
clients who suppose them to be home in bed asleep and 
who are often surprised at the strange beauty of their 











own product when they see it pictured and hear it de- 
scribed in terms of next year’s campaign. 

Much fun has been poked at advertising and at adver- 
tising people, but not much of the criticism or sarcasm 
has gone below the puerility of an advertising man’s phil- 
to the more fundamental creative impulse that 
stirs him. He likes to see his stuff in print, and that 
makes him work hard. Anyone who has ever worked in 
an agency knows that the words of the Erwin Wasey 
writer are true, that a copy writer working on a vacuum- 
cleaner account believes himself to be in as close touch 


osophy 


with the Muse as a novelist. He believes himself to be 
creating literature, and he is apt to make as much fuss 
about it and display as much temperament as a poet 


mooning over a sonnet. He becomes as much of a prima 
donna as racehorse, and even the room in which he 
works has to be decorated to harmonize with his moods. 
The absurdity of this is patent, for all advertising is 
propaganda, and by its very definition falls outside the 
realm of letters. The Erwin Wasey man, in far hotels, 
in pullman cars, thinking about other people’s businesses, 
doing just that; and that there should be a 
veil of literary romance thrown over the shoulder of a 
fellow giving birth to an idea for increasing the sale of 
canned milk, gives an honest citizen That the 
dreamer, at home under his reading lamp, should pluck 
from the realm of pure creation a name like Post Toasties 
or Seald Sweet and think of it as a poet’s dream, gives 
further pause. Yet all that is done, in the name of art 
romance and genius. 


is, OF Course 


pause. 


It seems possible that this creative spirit in advertising 
have amusing connotations in economics. Ad 
vertising, being concerned not with producing goods, but 
with moving them, is one of the non-productive callings. 
Being non-productive, it is to industry what alcohol is to 
life—a stimulant. In large quantities it apparently pro- 
duces an industrial intoxication, witness the lovely hang- 
over that the country is even at this moment trying to 
shake off. It is amusing to ponder: whether the very 
creative impulse of the men who write and draw adver- 
tising hadn't some share in bringing about the magnificent 
collapse of the country in the fall of 1929. Turn artists 
and writers loose when the fires of creation are burning 
with a rich flame of trademarks and slogans, and there’s 
no predicting the result. Three or four years ago the 
riding high; the American family, carried 
along by the sheer exuberance of copy had 
boosted itself into a brand-new standard of living. Things 
had such a that the Saturday Evening 
Post didn’t recognize the family as a unit unless 
a two-car family. The era of the electric icebox 
inaugurated. Life had reached such .amazing 
ntricacy and splendor that even a child’s push 
mobile had to be equipped with an automatic windshield 
wiper in order to get It is fair to inquire how 
much of the advertising that attended and abetted this 
remarkable state of society was inspired by sound busi 
ness principles and how much by the simple desire, of the 
write and draw, to write and draw. In othe: 
words, if advertising had been the work of dullards, 
instead of geniuses; if it had been turned out in the same 
spirit of eight-hour-a-day drudgery that characterizes 
shop work and office work and mill work; if the copy 
writers had gone home and gone to bed at night; would 
it have assisted in inflating the country’s balloon to that 
point in the autumn of 1929 when it went off with such 


men may 


country was 
writers, 
come to pass 
social 
it was 
had been 
peaks of 


across. 


people wh 


a bang? 

Apparently the effect of advertising and creation is 
cumulative in a vigorous country full of yearning artists. 
The richer the country gets, the farther from the offices 
of Erwin, Wasey and Company wander the copy writers, 
the more they are to be found in shooting boxes, and 
kence the more Camel cigarettes gets sold. The work, 
the brilliant work, of these men in shooting boxes, these 
men lying awake in pullman cars, was unquestionably 
one of the factors contributing to the overproduction, 


11 


overinflation and general overemphasis of everything a 
couple of years ago. 

Just what percentage of a company's advertising appro- 
priation is spent to Satisfy the romantic fervor of the 
advertising man dreaming away under his lamp, or to 
tickle the childlike vanity of the manufacturer who segs 
his product looking more beautiful than he ever thought 
it could, is a matter for pure fanciful speculation. ‘The 
thing seems to be adjusting itself naturally. ‘Today, tor 
every shooting box containing an advertising man devising 
a new sales stimulus for Camels, there is a breadline full 


of men who know, without being told, just how badly 
they want a cigarette. When the country gets straight 
ened around, it may be advisable to have advertising 


taken out of the hands of geniuses and put into the hands 


of clods; copy writers can shut their desks at five o'clock 


when the day’s work is done. And fellows in shooting 
boxes can just go ahead and shoot ducks. 
E. B. Wuirt 
Consumers’ Research reprints the above article not 
because it is important to know what advertising men 


enthusiasms upon, but 
as to what they 


work and spend their school-boy 
for the very significant evidence herein 


do not work at. The studies not made by admen are 
the only studies w hich can be of economic interest or value 
to the ultimate consumer. Research, to be of value to 


the consumer, will almost inevitably involve comparative 
tests of goods and their evaluation in items of identifiable 
names by engineering and economic methods with respect 


to how well or ill they perform, how much they cost in 
the first instance, and how much to operate and main 
tain. Such things are not done riding a ranch in New 


Mexico or at a shootingbox in Maryland, but by continu 
ous, hard, painstaking work in the field, laboratory, or 
ofice. The kind of work on goods that profits the con 
sumer is not done with words, but with tools and instru 
ments, and by the aid of calculations, reference books, and 
other dull, routine devices not at all likely to delight 
the mind that fashions unrealities into “sales thrusts”, 
“creative merchandising” and drug-store romance at $1.98 
the bottle. 

Such comparative and 
right to say, would, if made by an 


competitive studies, it is only 
idvertising agency, be 
to which they were 
standard ethics of 


that claims which 


refused by the newspaper or magazine 
offered for publication. It is of the 
the business of publishing advertising, 
specifically discuss competitors’ goods, or by their content 
make, are 
The and 
have nothing to do with ethics in the social sense. The 
publisher wishes to keep in favor with other advertisers 
and potential advertisers. These he would convert into 
business enemies of the most dangerous kind if he were to 
and 


tend to disparage claims which competitors 


not permissible reasons are business reasons 


print in his publication material directly certainly 


disparaging to any of their products. 


Whose Bread I Eat, His Song I Sing 


HE degree to which and 
are under pressure in most cases, and think they 


newspapers magazines 

are in other cases, to avoid news and editorial com 
ment well illustrated 
by occurrences constantly attention. An 
Eastern farmers’ magazine refused to take an article on 
adulteration of certain textile fabrics, written by 
their regular contributors on home economic questions, 
who happened to acquire important special knowledge in 
this field. The reason for not publishing the article was 
that the journal, as its editor said, made it a practice 
to avoid discussions which might let it in for controversies 
with manufacturers or their representatives. The un- 
satisfactory quality of the fabric in question as bought 


unfavorable to manufacturers, is 


coming to our 


one of 








¥y consumers is very well known to the manufacturers 
and indeed to everyone except the consumers, who have 
the largest stake in the defect, which reduces the life and 
strength of the fabric. In this case the industry which 
might have been offended did not even advertise in the 
journal. 

The tendency in more and more of the popular maga 
zine publications is to deal with harmless matters which 
discourage anyone from purchasing 
useless, which is now or may in 
future be advertised. Even the discussion of soup making 
in the home was taboo with the editor of a leading 
women’s magazine because anything which would improve 
the intelligence of the housewife with respect to the 
choice and use of soup in the diet, would conceivably 
interfere with or discourage in some vaguely perceived 
way the purchase of the canned soup of onz of the largest 
national advertisers. Consumers often wonder why most 
of the articles in popular magazines, especially those for 
a weak and inconclusive 


cannot conceivably 


anything useful or 


women in the home, have such 
character, even when treating those subjects which are 
fundamentally technical and factual in their bearing. The 
difficulty is well explained if the danger of offending some 
the most innocent sort of statement is 
A correct statement made by the editor 
ago about a 


advertiser by 

borne in mind. 
of a leading women’s magazine some vears 
certain material used in home laundering brought forth 
an instant demand from one of the heaviest advertisers 
for a complete retraction in the next issue. When the 
editor, being honest, refused to give this, she was out of 
a job and some more tractable editor functioned from 
that time on. Another woman had to resign her editorial 
position because the more informed and competent the 


articles she received from contributors upon whom her 
journal had called for expert information for their 
readers, the more likely the articles were by their very 


definiteness and appositeness to interfere with adver 
tisers’ sensibilities and economic interests, and hence the 
more likely such contributions were to be finally rejected 
as unsuitable. As you read popular magazines, particu 
larly those for women in the home, note the extent to 
which the information just falls short of being 
definite and useful in a practical way (unless it is such 
as to encourage you to buy an advertised article). Much 
more is missing than the makers’ names and brands 
which would help you to make an intelligent and economi 
cal selection of a purchase. Indeed makers’ names and 
brands, on a very different and biased are very 
likely to be given you through the operations of some 
manner of institute or “free” advice bureau. 


given 


basis, 


Says James Harvey Robinson, eminent historian, on 
this head: 


“. ~. those magazines which reach hundreds of thousands, 
not to say millions, of readers are largely supported by 
commercial advertising, which intrudes itself insolentls 
into the so-called reading matter. The editors of such 
magazines have always to keep a weather-eye not only 
upon their subscription list but upon the main source of 
their revenue. They cannot allow any scientific informa 
tion to reflect upon the interests and convictions of those 
who are by no means so absorbed in the democratization 
of scientific knowledge as they are in selling tale powder, 
soap, corsets, bathing suits, automobiles, or in the profits 
to be derived from some system of get-rich-quick psychol 
Consequently, the editors of most popular maga 
a small herd of ‘sacred cows,’ so well bred as 
to be highly sensitive to any violation of the proprieties 
Any impeachment of current business methods, 
picion of immoral or irreligious tendencies, any 
in stating natural processes, may offend their bovine sus- 
ceptibilities, as every shrewd editor has learned to his cost 
“I do not wish to exaggerate this element in the 
tion, but it is far more important than is commonly un 


ory. 
zines have 


anv sus- 


indelicacy 


situa 


derstood. It is surely unfortunate that as yet a great 
part of the inhabitants of the United States are getting 
all their notions of science and philosophy from under 


the suspicious noses of the sacred kine.’ 


Advertising Helps to Spread 
Scientific Ideas Among 
The Masses 


How 





Insure 


Sound, Healthy Teeth and Gums 


Science prescribes two 8 ounce glasses 
daily of fresh orange juice with the juice 
of half a lemon in each. 


SUNKIST ORANGE 


PICTURE 





GLASSES 


OF 
TWO TALI ORANGE JUICE 











R. FISHBEIN of the American Medical Association, 
says, “Orange juice is simply a pleasant drink 
rich in vitamin ( with a slightly alkaline eftect 

eventually in the body. It is not a cure for acidosis of any 


. . , “ia : 
severity nor will it prevent quite certainly either talling 


hair or falling teeth. “Wherever we turn,” says the 
Journal of this association, “our retinas are scorched b 
the vitamin claims of some bread, milk or ‘sunkissed 


is filled with radio messages in song 


. The air 


orange 
yr verse, extolling the special health giving virtues of 
one food or another, ad nauseam.’ 

Nutrition experts recognize the value of orange juice, 


but science does not prescribe two 8 ounce glasses daily. 
Certainly not for people of such low average 
these advertisements are plainly directed to. A 
of two adults and three children above infancy 


require, according to this, an expenditure of approximate! 


famih 
would 





80 cents per day on the orange-juice-lemon-juice con 
bination alone—certainly a heavy expense charge (and for 
most of the population a totally impractic: one tor 


alories required Tor 


only 1,000 out of the 8,000 to 10,000 « 
the daily subsistence of five persons at a_ reasonably 
idequate food intake. 

If orange juice were the only food used to furnish the 
vitamin C, this much might be necessary. Tomatoes 
ibbage, peas, and spinach are, however, all excellent 


and in addition contain more vitamin 


Potatoes contain a 


sources of vitamin ( 
A than 
umount of Vitamin C and, because of their cheapness and 
very 


does orange juice goodly 


the quantities in which they are consumed, are a 


important source of this vitamin in the diet. 
source of vitamin ( 


Tomato juice is almost as rich a 


is Orange juice, and is also a good source of vitamin A 
infants a few 


As much as 
(not cooked 


Tomato juice is as well digested even by 
weeks of age, as is orange or lemon juice. 


eight ounces a day of strained and warmed 


tomato juice has been given to a baby one year old 
without producing untoward symptoms. The usual daily 
dose for complete prevention of scurvy for babies over 
three months old, is two tablespoons of canned tomato 


juice or fresh tomato juice strained through olander. 
Whole fresh or 
C than is the juice 


to air when it is strained. 


canned tomatoes are richer in vitamin 


which loses some of Ss Vv 
tent on exposure 
an excellent source of vitamin C, and 


idvantageously De 


Citrus fruits are 


where expense is not a factor, can 


included in large amounts in the diet. 
food expenditures are necessarily limited, other sources of 
if mu h less expense 


For persons whose 


the vitamin will serve the purpose 
ind with equal palatability 


income as 

















How Good Are Goods? 


TECHNICIAN subscriber who had an important pos 

tion in the organization of a radio manufacturer 

and hence may be judged to speak with a certain 
ympetence, intorms us that the rating of radio sets sent 
yut by Consumers’ Research to its subscribers (bulletin 
0.25, December, 1930) agrees with measurements take 
of various makes of radio sets at his laboratory. He says 
of the work of the firm with which he had been connected 
In general they do not do very much testing of their 


products before placing them on the market for the pub 


lic. In one instance a new loud speaker was conceived 
ind placed on the market all within the time of tw 
nonths his time included the necessary development 


vork as well as anv life tests which were necessary 
[heir products are changed many times during produ 
tions so that there is very little uniformity in the product 
is far as a season's run is concerned Electrically thei: 
products are fairly well designed but mechanically the 


ire not as good as they should be 


One may judge ot the waste n distr dDution n radi 


vhich is largely due to dubious financial operations of 
type well described in a recent article in The America 
Vercury for August, “The Radio Octopus,” by a cit 
tion of the fact that the price to be paid by large mam 


] 


tacturers for small dynamic loud spe 





rs this year wil 
be under $2 and the larger units will bring about $2.5 


1 
Retail prices for such speakers as a separate appliance 


in trom $10 to S30 As a component of complete 
sets the loud speaker contributes probably from $15 te 
$75 of the total 4 not cost) 
Cm, 
, : : 
IN EW ¢ estions that \ ‘ sed to the 
se ness of the rk ot CR to subscribers in some 


rts of the West and in Canada, we venture to quote 





the following fron resident of Japan: 

It must j rhitte that vour work is not quite is va 
ible to a sionary in the Far East as it might be to 
Main Street consumer, but its value is by no means neg 

cible Fo stance, I am using a tvpewriter vou recon 
nend, but it took me several tvpewriters to get to this, an 
I assume no credit for getting it, re ng almost excl 

vely on advertising matter to guide me in my purchass 

Your cautions as regards foodstuffs, toothpastes 
redicines | u fit ible t me f I lived in T 
ind thev a nteresting in anv case Though I lived i 
Central Africa, I should be intereste personally in Mot 
ind Insect ( ntrol lon't you think? The Americar 
yroducts which are se here are surprising in number 
ind increas ear Besides have a vea gf 

h eve ind hos i ho g vea 
ing which we refurnish our households Do you thin 
nan can ne up in a tew weeks I returned fron 
irlough t last summer, and my ignorance must have 
st me cold cash about two hundred dollars rh 
id pa tor many subscriptions 
“But on 7 pal reason tor wishing to subscribe s 
ecause I \ im your crusade l have always beer 

n the dark nd feel at my worst in a store, and there 
nust be n ns just like me Didn't I once insist upor 
buving " vular brand of household oil] when the 
lealer tried to sell me (he was a personal friend) oi 
which my present knowledge tells me was much bette 
though it sold at one-third the price? 

The it i il organization is of course twenty vears 
iway, but I tes sure it Is coming You have Swiss 
watches, German cameras and field glasses, and a few 
other items listed already I might say I wear at this 


moment German shoes, Japanese socks, American under 
vear (of high price and inferior grade) and a suit of 
splendid English cloth. My necktie and collar are Japanese 


ind my shirt is made of cloth woven in Korea (first-class 


s 
cloth 1 believe this letter is written on German paper 
And so forth. The typewriter is American, and is a good 
ye. So is the carbon paper I have said enough to 
show vyot vhy I believe in t national organization 
should tf n tl thng 


SEND RETURN ENVELOPE WITH YOUR INQUIRIES. ‘The 
correspondence which reaches Consumers’ Research is s 
large that in many cases it is impossible to reply except 
by a routine acknowledgment such, for example, as 
statement that information on a certain subject which 
may have been requested is not obtainable or can be had 
only for a stated fee. It appears that many subscribers 
have not read the statement made in the Handbook, in 
bulletins, and in our prospectus that CR must charge 
nominal fees for the answering of inquiries of an ind 
vidual and personal character. It should be clear that 
this arrangement is not for the purpose of increasing the 
organization’s income, as it has never been practicable 
to charge a sufficient sum for such service to cover all 
the direct and indirect costs connected with it. For the 
future we request, in order to save CR’s time and funds 
that all who write a letter requiring answer, accompany 
their inquiry with a stamped ready-addressed envelope of 
a size at least 9 x 4 inches (government No. 8, commer 
cial No. 10). Our limited income does not permit us to 
reply on technical points, for a fee or otherwise, to per 
sons who are not subscribers. Such inquiries should be 
directed to some tax-supported or advertising-supported 
uwwency like a federal government department or a maga 
rine “institute’ 


CMe 


NEW QUARTERS PLANNED. Consumers’ Research is plan 
ning to move to quarters in the country to avoid the very 
heavy rental charges which become more and more serious 
is Our Organization grows, and to give us the possibility 


»f developing our own laboratory facilities, which is hardly 





feasible in such rented city quarters as we can aftord at 

the present time. If anyone has farm which might 

ented cheaply for this purpose ll equipped with con 
te water 


eniences such as electric current, really adequat 
supply and heating plant, and with possibilities in the 


neighborhood for the housing of a staft of fitteen to 


twenty persons dvice by letter w th respect to su ha 
lace would be gratefully received. Such quarters should 
for various reasons be in New York State and not mort 
than two to two and one-half hours from New ork 
City Should one of our subscribers have such a pla c 
vhich might be made available, cither without cost o 
t a moderate renta vith the poss lity of purchase 
fter a year or two, Consumers’ Rese h would be glad 
f tl portunity to investigate it 


Selecting a Watchmaker 


“Sue selection of skilled craftsmen suitable for am 
expert task is a difficult one, and what follows mus 
be regarded as by no means conclusive or free trom 

the necessity ot making exceptions n I irticular 
rcumstances 


The good watchmaker is usua 


| lly a man doing his own 
work on the premises. In large cities the custom of 
doing watch repairing in the jewelry ste s tending to 


disappear, as the work is being sent out, even -by old 
established firms, to wholesale watch repairing shops 


mass production basis. Such shops 


where t is done on 


tend to increase the output per workman, largely at the 


ost of care and responsibility, and there is an additional 
serious d sad intage in that, since the dealer who takes 
n the job to be turned over to the wholesaler must lose 
touch with the techniques ard problems of the shop; so 
that he becomes more and more like the ordinary retailet 
inable to deal with or determine the justice of a com 
plaint by a consumer, or a claim respecting bad work 
manship or excessive charges 

For these reasons the watchmaker or jeweler who does 
his own repair work is a safer and more serviceable 
agency. Another reason is that he is likely to be more 
concerned to repair vour watch satisfactorily, assuming 


} 








that it is a reasonably good make and has not been 
wrecked by a major accident, than to offer to sell you 
another and more costly one, which is the habitual 
reaction of the retail-jeweler as merchant. 

The actual working watchmaker will likewise be more 
likely to give you a substantial guarantee at the time you 
make payment that if the job is not successful he will 
continue to work on it further or until the repairs 
result in satisfactory timekeeping. This, it should be 
remembered, he may not be able to do in the case of the 
second-rate watches, which form the great majority of 
watch sales to ultimate consumers, such watches being 
merchandised by department stores, mail order dealers, 
novelty shops, and Broadway jewelers who go in for 
shoddy watches and diamonds glitteringly displayed in 
brilliantly lighted windows. These outlets are carrying 
on a business on the basis of maximum cash turnover 
rather than a semi-professional service conducted by men 
whose interest and skill in their craft are well above the 
average. 

Other things being equal, an older workman is likely 
to be a better craftsman, because he learned the trade 
when it was a real craft and not, as in its present form, 
just another mercantile enterprise (just as in the drug 
store the chemist craftsman has been to a large degree 
replaced by men especially qualified as alarm clock, perco- 
lator and sandwich salesmen). 

A type of watchmaker’s shop particularly to be avoided 
is one which is developing in some of the larger cities, 
offering any watch repair for a dollar or some fixed 
sum plus the material”. There are usually 
tricks (as to cost of material) involved in this method 
of carrying on a watch repairing business and several 
consumers with whom we are in touch have had to have 
their work done over again by a competent craftsman. 

A watch would need to be a very good one indeed 
to require it to be sent out of any moderately large city 
for repairs. It is mainly a question of finding the one or 
two really good local craftsmen who may be in the trade. 

Many of the and most reputable hig city 
jewelers carry on watchmaking work on a mass 


“cost of 


largest 
their 


production basis, differing very little from the wholesale 
methods described in the foregoing, and, moreover, have 
a general policy not to take in dificult repairs because 
the profit on those might be wiped out by une 





xpec ted 


difficulties or breakages developing during the irse of 
the job. Since all charges for watch repairs nclude a 
fairly large factor for contingencies, the firm is already 
insured for these possibilities, and the effect of this 
arrangement is to shift the risks to the craftsman operat- 


ing his own shop, and to give the more profitable business 


to the large and prosperous jewelry firm rated by 
shopkeepers rather than skilled workman. 
ry . " 
Recommended Toilet Soaps 
ONSUMERS’ RESEARCH has completed series of 
tests on shaving soaps and creams, and powdered, 
chip, bead, and bar laundry soaps. These will be 
reported on in detail in a later confidential bulletin. 


At present we are pleased to report, in a purely pre- 


liminary fashion subject to confirmation and fuller report 
in the later bulletin, that of 34 nationally advertised 
toilet soaps which were tested, the following warrant 


recommendation. The first four we judge to be out- 


standing in quality at a low price. The last five are 
slightly below the preceding ones in quality, but are con- 
sidered worthy of recommendation on account of their 


low or moderate price: 


Palmolive 

Walgreen's coconut oil and almond s 
Sweetheart 

Ivory 

Physician's and Surgeon's 

Kirkman’s floating soap 
Camay 

Lux 

Liggett’s French milled soap 
Octagon 

Lifebuay 


Books and Articles of Importance to Consumers 


“The Radio Octopus.” Dane Yorke, The American 
Mercury, August, 1931, pp. 385-400. The remarkable 
history of the rise of the radio industry, with attention 
to the patriotic if somewhat mystical origins of the Radio 
Corporation of America. A quick survey of an industry 
more given to stock-jobbing and every undignified sort 
of nickel-chasing than to the straightforward furthering 
of an interesting and intricate technical enterprise. 


“The Finance Company Racket.” Ulric Whitaker, The 
American Mercury, August, 1931, pp. 433-439. The legal 
and financial trickeries by which an installment contract 
turns out to be something other than what the purchaser 
thought it was. How the intent of the law in protecting 
the small debtor is evaded by some of the shrewdest racket- 
advisors in the legal profession. Persons contemplating 
an installment purchase had better read this article be- 
fore signing the papers, rather than taking their guidance 
from the sugar-coated literature and full-page good-will 
advertisements of the finance companies. 


American Standards and Planes of Living. Thomas D. 
Eliot (professor of sociology, Northwestern University), 
930 pp. New York: Ginn & Company, 1931. $5.00. 
Readings in the social economics of consumption including 
much of the most significant published material on stand- 
ards of living, economics of consumption, home economics, 
the place of luxuries, family budgets, thrift, changes in 
standards, standards for the future community, and other 
important categories of related nature. 


Modern Economic Society. Sumner H. Slichter ( Harvard 


University), 909 pp. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1931. $5.00 (college edition, $4.00). One of the 
most interesting of the new economics texts, the out- 


standing characteristic of which is to ignore the rigorous 
but unrealistic reasoning of the classical school, which 
provides an almost 100 per cent inaccurate picture of 
modern economic activity whether seen from the side of 
production or of consumption. This book and the fol- 


lowing should be in every economic library. 


Economic Behavior—An Institutional Approach. Willard 
E. Atkins, Donald W. McConnell, Corwin D. Edwards, 
Carl Raushenbush, Anton A. Friedrich, Louis 5. Reed 
(members of the Department of Economics, New York 
University), Vol. 1, 601 pp., Vol. II, 562 pp. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. $6.00 for vol- 
umes. This work departs even further from 
tional methods of treatment of economic material and is 
understandable by any observing reader. It deals realistic- 
ally and with a rich store of illustrative material, with 
practical situations which every producer or consumer 
can understand. Easily, in our judgment, the most useful 
and comprehensive of all general treatments of economics. 
Likely, we judge, to serve as a model for many subsequent 
efforts to make economics interesting and comprehensible 
to many intelligent persons who have never understood 
why patterns of behavior so close to problems ot liveli- 
hood and living should be interpreted in such fashion as 
to warrant being named the “dismal science” 
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Signs and Portents 





THE Low taste of the broadcast interests of the country 
is matched by what Editor and Publisher terms the 
amiable cunning of its leadership. Mr. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting Company, believes, 
according to Editor and Publisher, that the fact that radio 
equipment is an important item of newspaper advertising 
entitles the broadcasters to the immense volume of free 
publicity they are receiving in the press. Mr. Aylesworth 
contends, as do other men in the advertising business, 
that “the press owes free publicity to broadcasting be- 
ause radio equipment has been importantly advertised 
n the newspapers”. “We have known, of course,” says 
Editor and Publisher, that “everybody in this striving 
age who buys more than ten inches of newspaper space 
feels that he has bought a claim on editorial or news col- 
umns, but until now we had not known that the privilege 
extended to brothers, cousins and aunts. The National 
Broadcasting Company is not an equipment manufacturer. 
Nor does it do any newspaper advertising.” 


a a>) 


AMERICANS find sedative values in a low grade of novels, 
mystery stories, motion pictures, tabloid newspaper sen- 
sations, and similar escape mechanisms to an extent per 
haps unique in the world, according to an editorial in 
The New Republic. “The sedative and the demand for 
it are both the results of the same situation: a race of 
people disposed to idealism, but deprived of their original 
deals and now making themselves neurotic in the attempt 
to introduce idealism into the activities—advertising, sales- 
manship, manufacturing—of a precarious economic system 
the condition for whose success is that they must swindle 
their neighbors and each other”. 


Cs 


WE RECENTLY purchased a four-passenger cabin mono 
plane for the specific 
buyers to our plant . . . Not only does this create a 
bond of friendship, but prospects are impressed by the 
fact that we are progressive enough to use an airplane 
... (From a letter of the Advertising Department of 
the Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio, published in a 
trade paper.) 


purpose of bringing prospective 


It costs money to do business on the American plan. 
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to enter their subscription 
to our confidential service. 





I enclose $2.00 
to Consumers’ Research Service 


A RECENT number of ddvertising Age devotes consider 
able space to the successful efforts of Mr. Schaeffer, 
President of the W. A. Schaeffer Pen Company, in boost 
ing and holding firm the 
consumers tor tountain pens. 


prices customarily paid by 
Costly and extensive adve1 


tising was the basis for this success. Mr. Schaeffer 
reports that actual investigations show that not one 
person in five names the price of pens when buying and 
therefore, says he, “It is almost wholly ip to the sales 
person behind the counter to sell the customer the type 
of pen he ought to have.” Mr. Schaeffer justifies his 
policy of charging what the traffic will bear, or what 


the buyer is used to—which often amounts to the same 
thing—by saying that since fountain pens are ought at 
long intervals, like watches and jewelry, they “should be 
exempt from the rules applying to such commodities as 
groceries’. Staple groceries sell at 100 per cent or less 
over wholesale cost; advertised luxuries like fountain pens 
will often bring 500 to 1000 per cent above tactory cost. 
CLs ® 
A STRANGI development now occurs in the world of ques 
Thorens, Inc. (of New York iter a tree 
answer 


tionnaires. 
automatic pocket lighter or desk lighter it yo 
a questionnaire provided that certain questions are cor 
rectly answered in the The firm is in a 
position to do this “on account of the cooperation of a 
ot leading houses to whom names of genuine 


afhirmative. 


number 
prospects are of value”. 
of the business of buying and selling names ot 
itions which 


This appears to be a new torm 
prospects 
and will probably be developed in other var 
the consumer would do well to be on the lookout for. 
“Are you considering tor this year 
‘lectric 


Iypical questions are: 
electr ( 
accident or similar 


the purchase of vacuum cleaner 


nsuran 


the- Month 


refrigerator ... , life, 
encyclopaedia ... , membership in the Book 


ceeeca Tt 
Came 


said Joseph P. Gray, 


ddress before 


“LAWYERS ethics are a delusion,” 
one of the elder barristers of Omaha, in an 
the Omaha Bar Association. The time is now here 
when you must either advertise or be forced out of busi 
ness by big corporations . . 

“Everything is now commercialized. Lawyers must throw 
off the ethics yoke of bondage, get rid of delusions and 
take advantage of the times that now exist.” Ad rfising 


Age, A pril 11, 1931. 
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340 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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subscription, with the annual list of recommendations and periodical bulletins 
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The New Bulletin Service Explained 





No. I, for GeNeRAL BULLETIN only, beginning October, 1932 





CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, IN¢ 

340 West 23rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $1 (Canada $1.25; foreign $1.50) 
please enter my subscription for one year to Con- 
sumers’ Research quarterly General Bulletin beginning 


> 


with the last or October quarter, 1932 
Name 
Street 


City State 


Make checks payable to Consumers’ Researcn, INc., 
NCB32 
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CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, INC 
340 West 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.25 please enter my subscription to 


Consumers’ Research General Bulletin for whatever 


issues may be published prior to October, 1932 


Name 
Street 
City State 


Make checks pavable to Consumers’ Researcu, INC 
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HE present open or non-contidential bulletin is an 
attempt to meet the objection ot subscribers who 
complain that they have been hampered in interest 
ing their friends in our work be » of the pledge which 
requires them to keep the Handbook and bulletins con 
fidential. As announced in the bulletin ot July 1931, it 
is the present intention to issue three or four non-con 
fidential bulletins as a regular part of the service. ‘The 


difference between the bulletins is not so much in respect 
to the reliability of the opinions and interpretations ex 
pressed, but in the fact that whenever legal limitations 
will, in our judgment, permit, material will be published 

the non-contidential bulletin. In other cases, informa 
tion will be given only to CR’s regular subscribers through 
the confidential bulletins. In the open bulletin we shall 
also sometimes refrain from drawing onclusions from 
su interpretations 
ynfidentiall) 


evidence presented; we shall include 
more freely in the other service transm 
to subscribers only. 

Che much larger volume of items which we are able 
to afford in the printing of the non-confidential bulletin 
is due to the lower postage rate which is available on 
material which is not sent sealed. Our confidential issues 
have necessitated first class mailing and a consequent 
large expenditure on postage, whereas in > open publ 

ition we have been able to apply a part of this sum t 
printing and editorial costs instead. 

Until October 1932 it is our intention to send the non 
confidential bulletins (which are numbered consecutively 
by volume and serial number) to all who have subscribed 
to CR service. After October 1, 1932, the non-confiden 
tial material will be available only in extra charge 
$1 (Canada $1.25; foreign $1.50) for a vear’s subscrip 
tion including four quarterly issues. Subscriptions to the 
non-confidential bulletin dating from October , 1932 
will be accepted now not only from subscribers to the 
confidential service but from anyone who wishes to sub 
scribe. Subscription coupon I for a subscription to be 
come effective October 1, 1932, tor the open or general 
bulletin is found above, left 


In the meantime, libraries and others who are not or 
cannot be subscribers to the confidential service but who 
the October 1932 


issued up to that 


may wish to subscribe in advance 
arrangement for such copies as will 
time, may do so on payment of $1.25 (see coupon II). 


Not necessary for present subscriberstothe Confidential Service 


Subscriptions will be entered only on a prepaid bas 
do not encourage subscriptions under these terms 
time, as the number of issues is not vet determined. 
copies may be purchased at 50 cents each (20 per 
purchases ot 10 or more). Our reason 
this complication of handling is the Postoffice 

‘tion set-up betore the 


it. 


discount tor 


The nelu the non mntidenti bulletins T 

reports on specifi for example, the electr 
mixers which are orted on, will preclude a repe 
tition of the complet ‘port in the confidential bulletins 
Such reports Ww Il « ourse be nel ided in the H indbook 
‘ries in a very much condensed form. ‘Thus subscribers 
1 year who receive only the confidential literature 


will actually have information on all commodities whicl 
we discuss but wil October 1, 1932, have sucl 
information in detai ll cases, except by entering thei: 


subscription to the ‘n bulletin at $1 ext: 
, , 1 
Subdscribers ne nor ontidential bulletins 
the other hand 
mendations. 


fidential n 


been 1 *1V1 TO d veal mut has been idopted $ 
method putting into the hands of those subscribers 
whe ay yme information additional to 
that which we car for sive them in the confidential! 
ssues Until October non-confidential bullet 
will be published 
whenever we find 

| continue at 


confidential service w 
as in the past, and the non-confidenti: 

be an additional service available to anyone at $1 a year 
without formal application or pledge of any k W 
are able to increase the volume of our serv without 
increasing its cost to us very much beyond the editing 
printing, and mailing charges as we find that we have at 


present more material than we have been able to issue 


in our confidential bulletins, such material being of 

character that would until now have been inserted directly 
into the Handbook in a much more condensed form thar 
that in which it can now be reported in the open bulletir 
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